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sprang joyfully up, while the Capellmeister 
took a speedy leave, and hastenod off to his 
pupil. 

At the house door he was met by the sil- 
very, bell-like tones of Henriette's voice, and 
the old teacher's heart glowed with pleasure 
at finding his favorite pupil at her studies so 
early in the morning, and when she was not 
expecting him either. Softly he opened her 
door, and, unseen by the charming girl, who 
was sitting at the piano, stood eagerly listen- 
ing, 6iniling with satisfaction when she sang 
a passage over and over until she had it per- 
fect. At last, when she had finished a phrase 
of the most extremely difficult colorit, with 
astonishing skill and sureness, he oould main- 
tain silence no longer, but heartily clapping 
his hands, he cried: 

"You are a glorious girl, Fetterl, and in 
three days you shall appear as the Princess, 
in 'John of Paris.'" 

The young girl, who had sprung quickly 
np, and, all glowing with the praise and ap- 
plause, hastened toward her teacher, now 
foil back in affright at this startling news, 
unable to speak a word, plainly showing her 
feeling by her expressivo face and clear blue 
eyes. 

" My dear child, keep up your courage," 
said Friebensee, soothingly, when he saw her 
standing there so pale and trembling: " Do 
you think I would have eaid you could sing 
the Princess if I had not been sure of it ? 
And will you not do credit to your old frieud 
and teacher ? — shall he not be proud of you ?" 

A quiver of joy thrilled through the charm- 
ing form of the young girl. The rosi s 
bloomed once more on the cheek that had 
been so pale — the roses of fresh, early youth, 
almost childhood; the whole face was illu- 
minated as though transfigured by the pure 
dedication to art, and, with a firm voice, 
Henriette said: 

"You have said, master, that I can do it; 
your word shall not be brought to shame ! I 
shall be ready in three days to appear as the 
Princess of Navarra." 

" God bless you, my child !" 

" Do you know that Gerstacker is going to 
sing ' John of Paris ' to-morrow ?" cried 
one passer-by to another. " I am hurrying 
off to g t tickets. They say there is a large 
crowd around the box." 

" But the first singer is sick; who is going 
to give the Princess ?" 

"Little Sontag, the daughter of the ac- 
tress !" 

" She ? Why, it is not long since she was 
playing the roles of children — she was always 
a fine child, but she must be very young." 

These and similar expressions might be 
heard in the streets the day before the repre- 
sentation, and on the following evening, too, 
when notwithstanding the inteuse heat, a 
large audience eagerly waited the artistic 
treat of hearing the distinguished guest in 
'♦John of Paris." 

At last Gerstacker appeared, and played 
and sang so that it was a pleasure to listen to 
him, and he was met by bursts of enthusiastic 
applause. Now and then acquaintances 
would remark to each other: " Poor little 
Henriette — poor child, how unfortunate that 
she shoidd make her debut with so great an 
artist !" 

And now the approach of the Princess was 
announced. All eyes were turned towards 
the door, on the threshold of which there 
suddenly appeared one of the purest and 
loveliest apparitions that have ever been seen 
upon the stage. Two years later, when Hen- 



riette Sontag again appeared in public, a 
magic flower had grown out of the lovely 
bud, that even now combined such grace, 
loveliness, and maidenly dignity, that all 
hearts were irresistibly drawn towards the 
being that looked more like an angel than 
aught else. And when John, overcome by 
the sight of the noble donna, sings: 

" Lovely is she as a flower, 
Tender goodness in her eye, 
And in every feature power 
Of reflecting joy there lies ! " 

— the eyes of the assembled audience were 
bent upon the young girl standing thfere as 
the embodiment of these words, and the 
murmur of satisfaction [grew more and more 
perceptible. 

With true womanly modesty, yet with 
neither awkwardness nor timidity, the Prin- 
cess advanced, and the first tones pealed 
forth from her rosy lips with a clearness, a 
sweet, ardent fullness, that possessed the 
power of spreading throughout the now ex- 
cited audience the stillness of the grave. In 
Henriette's great blue eyes, the mirror of her 
pure soul, there kindled a yet brighter light 
than before, when the first soft "bravo " fell 
upon her ear; it had for her more value'than 
a whole storm of applause, for it came from 
her teacher, the old Capellmeister, who, en- 
raptured not only with the purity of her in- 
tonation, but the dignity of her bearing, 
could no longer repress his delight. The old 
man had no intention, however, that his 
softly-spoken bravo should be the signal, as 
it was, for a burst of the most stormy ap- 
plause that has ever yet been bestowed upon 
so youthful a candidate. This universal 
burst of applause at. first not only surprised 
but cenfused the maiden, so that for one mo- 
ment her voice trembled; but she bravely 
conquered her emotion, and then, encouraged 
by the recognition, the notes rang forth with 
yet more ! fullness, clearness, and freshness, 
until a wondrously beautiful trill, of a round- 
ness of tone and remarkable duration — so 
that the Capellmeister was forced to hold his 
breath in amaze — ended the exquisite aria, 
"With what wondrous ardor." From this 
moment the victory was sure, and with that 
aria the young novice in art had elevated 
herself to the rank of an artist, and the great 
Gerstacker had to be content to share the 
triumphs of the evening with a young debu- 
tante. 

Henriette was received behind the scenes 
at the end of the first act by her delighted 
mother and her deeply moved teacher. 

' ' I knew that my brave girl would not dis- 
grace me, but I scarcely thought she would 
make her old teacher so proud," said the old 
man. "That was a trill ! I thought it was 
never coming to an end; it would have terri- 
fied mo had I not been so completely over- 
whelmed with joy. Such a little 'Back- 
fisch,' and yet she can sing so that I must 
take off my hat to her in reverence. Listen, 
Fetterl, one day you will have a rich harvest 
of glory and honor, and when they press the 
laurel wreaths upon your brow, think some- 
times of your old toacher, then perhaps rest- 
ing in the quiet grave !" 

Deeply affected, the maiden silently bore 
the honored hand to her lips. And now, 
both she and Gerstacker must again appear. 

In the second act, the favorite Troubadour 
song caused great furore; John of Paris was 
obliged to repeat his part, but in case of the 
Princess once did not suffice. I)a capa, and 
again da capa — for the third time Henriette 
must sing hers; the audience grew ever 



warmer in their enthusiasm — and it was not 
forced applactee, not feigned ardor^ put .the 
pure outburst of intense 'Batisfaction.-mingled 
in regard to Henriette Sontag-with'a joyful 
amazement that one, so young oould' accom- 
plish so much, Amid the tumult of rejoicing 
at the highly artistic treafr^for never Miad 
Gerstacker been seen to such advantage — the 
curtain fell. 

Thus ended the first, and altogether unpre- 
meditated appearance of the youthful singer. 
Truly, no singer ever met with greater, bet- 
ter-merited triumph; no woman's name ever 
shone more brightly amid the triple crown of 
greatest artist, truest, most excellent wife, 
and most faithful mother. 

Now she rests from her labors — from her 
rich, varied life; bufrthe name of Henriette 
Sontag still lives." May it long be honored ! 
> <-»-♦ * 

[From the London Musical World.\ 

THE ALLGEMEINE DEUTSCHE / 
MUSIKVEBEIN. 



The meeting of the General German Mu- 
sical Society held at Meininger during the 
last week, proved one of unusual interest, as 
tending in some measure to show what is 
being •effected in Germany by musicians of 
the present day. This society, which is un- 
der the immediate patronage of the Grand- 
Duke of Saxony, and owes its existence 
mainly to the efforts of the Abbe Liszt, was. 
founded at Weimar, in 1861, for the cultiva- 
tion of musical art by the establishment of 
musical festivals, the revival of the less famil- 
iar works of undisputed merit by great mas- 
ters, and the production of new works by 
living composers. Unlike our English festi- 
vals, which are avowedly projected in aid of 
some charity, or our concert-giving societies 
which can only be counted as trade concerns, 
and at which, consequently, as a rule, qnly 
such familiar works as are sure to attract the 
greatest numbers are repeated from year to 
year, this society, relying mainly upon artist? 
for support, is independent of the general 
public, and therefore in a position to produce 
such works as, it is thought, may prove most 
interesting to musicians, without considering 
for a moment the wishes of the uninitiated.' 
Under these circumstances, the majority of 
the works produced at four concerts have 
been unfamiliar to the generality of the au- 
dience, if not actually new. Of the, four 
concerts, two were devoted to orchestral 
works and vocal solos, one to Church music, 
and one to vocal and instrumental chamber- 
music. The orchestra, which ' consisted of 
tho combined bands of the Courts of Weimar 
and Meiningen with some additions, under 
the leadership of Herr Dr. Damrosch, of 
Breslau, was adequate for all retirements. 
Liszt, the accomplished man, the beau ideal 
of an artist, whose fascinating manners influ- 
ence every one- with whom he comes in con- 
tact, was continually present both at rehear- 
sals and performances, and .by his kindly, 
counsel and advice materially aided both' 
conductor and performers in the accomplish- 
ment of their by no means easy task. Hav- 
ing diligently attended the rehearsals, which 
commenced two days before the first con- 
cert, and were continued' daily during the 
festival week, as well as having been present 
at all the performances, I may" be allpwed.to 
venture an opinion on what' I have heard, 
though so much of it has been new fthd- 
strange. Undoubtedly, the ..most-impoxtant, ; 
of the orchestral works were Hags yon Bji- 
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loVs : overture, or, .as he himself designates 
it, "symphonischesStimmungsbild," "Nir- 
wana; Dr. Damrosch's violin concerto; 
Liszt's symphonische Dichtiing, "Ce qu'on 
entehd sur la montagne;" and the "scene 
d'amour et fete chez Capulet," from Ber- 
lioz's " symphonic dramatoque," "Borneo et 
Juliet." As a work of art, "Nirwana"isa 
miracle of complicity, abounding in instru- 
mental effeots both 'new and striking. It is 
constructed on some half-dozen short rhythm- 
ical or melodious themes, one or moro of 
which, either alone or in combination, are 
treated, CQntrapujatally in nearljr.BYery; .bar, 
with extreme cleverness. Interesting as a 
musical study as the score of it is, the attempt 
to portray in musical tones a metaphysical 
idea of the utmost abstruseness, in the ab- 
sence of spontaneity of idea and of continu- 
ous melody, results in an impression both 
dreary and unsatisfactory. Dr. Damrosch's 
concerto in F sharp minor, admirably played 
by himself, proved to be a composition of re- 
markable freshness and effect, and free from 
all taint of eccentricity. The slow movement 
especially was full of poetic feeling, and, 
technically considered, exquisitely finished; 
the third, as rarely happens, forming an ef- 
fective climax to the whole. Liszt's sym- 
phonische Dichtung, known in Germany as 
the '-Berg'" symphony, is an illustration of 
Victor. Hugo's poem, " Ce qu'on entend sur 
la montagne." The poet hears two voices: 
the one immeasurable and gloriously harmo- 
nious, choiring jubilant hymns of praise to 
the Lord; the other dull and plaintive, and 
swelling into blasphemous cries and curses. 
The one says "Nature," the other "Hu- 
manity." These tw6 voices are heard striv- 
ing and contending for superiority, till at 
last they" 'combine' in a glorious hymn of 
praise. The theme is a magnificent one, and 
as Liszt has conceived it, requires all the re- 
sources of the modern orchestra, including 
harps, bass clarionet, tantam and double- 
drum, which are employed in a manner at 
once original and strikingly sonorous, with- 
out the least approach to vulgarity. Though 
one misses the melodious continuity of the 
older masters, there is melody enough of a 
fragmentary character in it to ensure a satis- 
factory general effeot, provided one is pre- 
pared to be content with the absence of the 
compact traditionary symphonic form. The 
applause which followed the most spirited 
and thoroughly finished performance of it 
imaginable, was immense. Not less, and de- 
servedly so, was that accorded to the scenes 
from Berlioz's "Borneo " symphony, a work 
more in accordance with the ordinary sym- 
phonic form, true to life, and abounding in 
melody of the most telling and enchanting 
character, and one which may safely be com- 
mended to Mr. Manns for performance at the 
Crystal Palace in preference to any work 
heard at this festival. ' Of the other new or- 
chestral works, including overtures by E. 
Biichner and E. von Mihalovich, symphonies 
by B. Hoi and E. Lassen, and a pianoforte 
concerto by F. Kiel, it is only necessary to 
say that for the most part they were evidently 
the works of practiced- musicians, who show 
no leaning towards a new school, and are to 
becommended rather for their constructive 
ability and knowledge of instrumentation 
than for the originality of their ideas. The 
only' other orchestral work which calls for 
mention was Beethoven's triple concerto, 
which, admirably played by MM. Lassen, 
KJompel, 'and Griitmacher, never pleased me 
better. jBrirtoncferf ofiacredmtisic held in" 



the church, several interesting specimens of 
old works by Falestrina, E. Fabio, David 
Perez, J. Seb. Bach, as well as Liszt's setting 
of tho 23d Psalm and of the "Beatitudes," 
the two latter unpretending trifles, were 
beautifully executed by the Zalzungen choir. 
The chamber-music concert principally con- 
sisted of vocal duets by Schumann (Spani- 
sches Liederspiel) and M. Cornelius, all 
charming, and exquisitely sung, as well as 
of songs by MM. Damrosch and Lassen, 
alike beautiful. The instrumental selection 
of new works included Liszt's "Zwei Le- 
genden," fer the pianoforte, entitled "St. 
Francis of Assisi preaching to the birds," 
and "St. Francis of Paula walking on the 
waves;" some variations for two pianofortes 
by A. Deprose ; and a pianoforte trio by Fred. 
Praeger, of London, whose only peculiarity 
was the lucky fact of its being in one move- 
ment. As remarkable artistic displays, Herr 
Bemenyi's performance of Hungarian airs on 
the violin, Herr Grutzmacher's rendering of 
a suite and a sonata by J. S. Bach (both for 
the first time), on the violoncello, as well as 
Herr Wehle's playing of Leclair's sonata, 
"Le tombeau," for violin and pianoforte, 
will not easily be forgotten. On each occa- 
sion the theatre, in which three or fo ir per- 
formances were given, was filled to its utmost 
limits, and the festival generally seems to 
nave given universal satisfaction. 

From Meiningen, after a two days' detour 
on foot through the most beautiful parts of 
the Thuringer-Wald, a region which, though 
seemingly unknown to English tourists, is 
well worth visiting, I came on to Eisenach in 
time to be present at a jubilee at the Wart- 
burg, in celebration of its eighth centenary. 
For such a festivity no spot more rich in 
German historical associations could be 
named. Here, in the Castle of Wartburg, 
the ancient residence of the Landgraves of 
Thuringia, lived the pious St. Elizabeth of 
Hungary, with whose life and labors Pro- 
fessor Kingsley has familiarized English 
readers by his dramatic poem, "The Saint's 
Tragedy; here the Minnesiingers held their 
musical contests; and here Luther found an 
asylum from May, 1521, to March, 1522. 
The commemorative ceremonial of yesterday 
(the 28th) commenced with the celebration 
of divine service in the little chapel of the 
Wartburg, after which Luther's Hymn was 
sung in the courtyard by the assembled 
crowd. A banquet followed, and in the 
evening a performance of Liszt's oratorio, 
" St. Elizabeth," by command of the Grand- 
Duke of Weimar, who seems to take a special 
interest in music and musicians, and who, on 
this occasion, has behaved with the utmost 
liberality, putting his palace in Eisenach at 
Liszt's disposal, and issuing invitations for 
the performance of his oratorio to as many 
as could possibly be accommodated. The 
space being limited in the Bitter-saol, where 
the performance, conducted by the Abbe 
himself, took place, there has been a repeti- 
tion of the oratorio to-day in the church 
here, which, as it possesses no less than four 
galleries, one above another, was literally 
crowded to the ceiling, and for which second 
performance, though I was the fortunate re- 
cipient of an invitation from the Grand- 
Duke for the first, I have remained. A 
second hearing of " St. Elizabeth," in every 
respect a noble work, has impressed me much 
in its favor. The subject, though in some 
points a painful one, is admirably adapted 
for musical treatment. The work is divided 
into ax numbers or scenes. In the first, 



Elizabeth is welcomed at the Wartburg as 
the bride of Ludwig, son of the Landgrave, 
by a wedding chorus of remarkable spirit 
and beauty. In the second, snatches of a 
hunting-song introduce Ludwig, Elizabeth's 
stingy and suspicious husband, who on meet- 
ing her alone and far away from home, in- 
quires what she is doing. Afraid to confess . 
that she is on an errand of meroy, carrying 
bread and wine to the poor, she is at first 
at a loss for an answer, but on Ludwig's 
pressing to know the contents of her apron, 
replies, "Boses." Ludwig, thinking to de- 
tect her in a falsehood, tears open her apron, 
when lo ! roses fall out; the bread and wine 
having been miraculously changed into roses 
to cover her pious fraud. The two thereupon 
return thanks to God for his mercies. Of 
this exquisitely conceived sceno, of course, 
the most is mado. From end to end it is 
thoroughly beautiful. The character of the 
music now changes in scene third, in which 
occurs a most spirited march and chorus of 
Crusaders, with whom Ludwig departs to the 
Holy Land. Subsequently, news of his 
death is brought, whereupon his mother ex- 
pels her daughter-in-law Elizabeth from the 
castle in the midst of a terrible storm, which 
ths music wondrously depicts. Elizabeth, 
after spending the .remainder of her days in 
tending and relieving the poor, at length 
dies. Thus an opportunity is provided for 
the introduction of a prayer, a chorus of beg- 
gars, and, on her dea.h, of a chorus of 
angels. The work concludes with tho saint's 
last obsequies: in the celebration of which 
the ecclesiastical music introduced has the 
most telling effect, and brings the whole to a 
satisfactory termination. Contrary to ex- 
peotatiou, though an ecclesiastical as well as 
a Hungarian coloring is faithfully maintained 
throughout the work, there is no lack of 
beautif .1 and simple melody. When treat- 
ing sacred subjects, Liszt has fully proved in 
this and other late works not only his willing- 
ness to adjure his former eccentricity, but 
also his ability to appear in a simple and 
natural light. The possession of such quali- 
ties as melody, simplicity, and general effect- 
iveness, will go far to recommend his " St. 
Elizabeth," a work which, I am inclined to 
think, .will some day be accepted as the best 
and most original of its kind that up to this 
date has appeared since Mendelssohn's 
"Elijah." 

Eisenach, Aug. 29. 

v«-»-n 

Obigin of the Sonata in F., (Op. 17.) — 
Beethoven had promised the celebrated horn- 
player Ponto, to write a sonata for piano- 
forte and French horn, and play it with him 
at his (Ponto 's) concert. This had been an- 
nounced, and the sonata put on the printed 
programme, though not one note of it had 
been written ; Beethoven on this, a?, indeed, 
on almost every occasion, putting .off until 
the last moment the composition of a work 
which was to be ready at a stated time. It 
was not until the day before tho concert that 
he put pen to paper oh the composition in 
question; but before tho hour for perform- 
ance came, every note was written down and 
the sonata ready for the anxious Ponto. 



During five or six long years, Flotow en- 
deavored, but in vain, to get his delightful 
comic opera, Martha, performed on the Paris 
stage. At length»it was received by the The- 
atre Lyrique, and has just been performed 
for the one hundredth time — a curious lesson 
to managers. 



